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Six years ago there entered our office a young 
man of artistic appearance and good mannerly de- 
portment. He said: i 

" I have come to you for a Phrenological exam- 
ination, witb a desire to know whether I am follow- 
ing my natural occupation, or that I should change 
rigbt about face and travel another road, for I am 
discouraged and discontented with my present cir- 
cumstances.” 

That is the way generally how young, ambitious 
men and women desirous of raising themselves in 
tbe world address a phrenologist. 

It is a good sign, so we invited the young man 
to a chair and requested him not to say another 
word until after the examination, for an earnest, 
practical, phrenologist relies entirely on his science 
to reveal character, disposition, talents, weakness 
and strength of the subject in band. We “took his 
measure.” The following register is interesting: 
Head (Tape measure), inches—Circumference, 2134; 
length from frontal sinus to occiput, 14; height over 
crown from opening of ear to ear, 15:4,  Calliper 
Measure (inches)—Diameter, 534; frontal, 434; oc- 
cipital, 474; weight of body, 145 pounds. Other 


Data—Curly hair, blue-grey eyes, clear complexion, 
small bones, plump of body. with vital. mental tem- 
perament. Musical Type—A beautiful ear for 
music; large brain organs of tune, time, ideality and 
approbativeness, but small self-esteem and con- 
tinuity. 

A practical phrenologist pursues the same 
methods as scientists do in other fields of investiga- 
tion; he observes and looks well over the ground 
before making his deductions. We made the fol- 
lowing estimate of the young man, content to rely 
upon his own statements and work since then for a 
complete verification of our premises : 

"You are not a large man, but you possess a 
well nourished body and brain, and there is a good 
balance between the two. You greatly resemble 
your mother, phyically and mentally you are her 
counterpart. You are very ambitious, and anxious 
torise in the world, but at present youlack both 
patience and self confidence to accomplish much, or 
at least that which requires persistent effort. 

"Yours is a musical type; you are a born mu- 
sician. If you went into any other profession or 
business, the chances are you would become discon- 
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tented. Possessing, as you do, 
such large approbation you can- 
not afford toshut yourself out from 
the world. You have too mnch 
public spirit to keep your light 
under a bushel, hence I would ad- 
vise you to become a public man. 
You are nota positive man, rather 
too negative to be a great leader 
or commander of men, but as a 
musician you will develop into an 
artist, and may become a leader 
strictly on your own merit. You 
are capable of great accomplish- 
ment in that line." 

The young gentleman jumped 
on his feet. He was a complete 
stranger to us, but he squeezed our 
hand and rejoicingly replied: 


‘I came in here discouraged aud 


disconsolate. I go out rejoicing 
and determined to act on your ad- 
vice to become an artist in my 
profession. I am a professional 
musician and teacher, but have 
grown restless, and thought of 
changing my occupation, for I had 
no hope of succeeding to any 
great extent, as the field is over- 
crowded by accomplished musi- 
cians, but you have enthused me 
with new hope, and brightened 
my ambition by indicating that 
music is my forte. I have now 
confidence that I shall win." 

He left the office in a cheerful 
mood and with a better knowl- 


He has since then worked his 
way upto the topof his profes- 
sion. To-day he is the leader of 
one of the best orchestras in San 


Francisco. We allude to that en- 
gaged nightly at the Techau 
Tavern. so called. One of the 


leading places of entertainment in 
this city. 

In the portrait which appears 
on our front page, observe the ex- 
quisite ear; it is thin, symmetrical 
and bell-shaped. ‘The rounded 
temple and plump form of body, 
dclicate features, good quality of 
urganism ard artistic expression, 
all indicate musical ability. 
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Passed to the Beyond. 


ProF. D. C. SEYMOUR, died at Port 
Angeles, Wash. on Tuesday, 
January 15, 190t, aged 64 years. 
After along and lingering ill- 

ness, our old friend and co worker 

departed this mortal life. No lon- 
ger will he instruct and entertain 
our readers with his sublime pen. 

He has crossed the silent river 

and mounted the "golden stairs," 

which was so often the theme of 
his pen in these columns. 

He has been connected as a 
writer with HUMAN NATURE 
nearly from the start. His first 
article on “The Utility of Phre- 
nology," appeared in No. 6 of this 
paper, or March,r8or, and his last 


law of Temperamental Adapta- 
tion in Marriage. His parents 


had no thought of their physical 
unfitness for each other, hence he 
had to suffer sixty-four years of 
physical and mental torture. 
Asaboy at school he was fleet 
of foot, which served him in lieu 
of muscle. So can the deer flee 
from the bear, but he is happily 
blessed who have both strength of 
muscle and fleetness of foot. 
Professor Seymour performed a 
great deal of work with tongue 


and pen during the slxty-four 
years he d welt below. 

He was an earnest reformer, 
and the world is all the better for 
his having lived in it. Farewell, 
dear friend, farewell. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DREAMS, 


After reading the “Character 
Sketch," which appears in an- 
other column of this paper, by 
Mr. Blackford of London, we re- 
paired to bed and had a strange 
dream. 

The people of Mars, wishing to 
communicate with the inhabitants 


(N of earth, signalled their intention 


] : à PROF. D. C. SEYMOUR. 
edge of himself, which gave him am ——— — SURE 


a solid confidence in his powers. 


article on "The Efficacy of 
Prayer" last month, January, 
I19OI. 


Professor Seymour was born in 
Erie, Pennsylvania, in 1837. Both 
his parents were of the mental 
temperament, and greatly lacked 
vital stamina. 

This weak, physical condition 
was emphasized in their offspring. 
Poor Seymour had a hard struggle 
for existence at birth, inheriting 
as he did, a large and active brain 
and weak vitality. His father 
and mother both died before they 
reached middle life. He fre- 
quently told us be considered 
himself a living sermon upon the 


| by throwing a powerful search 
— light on the summit of Mt. Tam- 


alpais. 

The light was reflected in one 
concentrated ray from the moun: 
tain top through our bedroom 
window, causing usto awake ina 
consternation of awe and won 
der at the peculiar light. 

Immediately we saw coming to- 
ward the earth, and traveling at 
great speed within the zone of the 
projected ray, a large silver wheel 
inscribed with a strange device. 
The hieroglyphics we could not 
make out; they being no doubta 
message to earth in maritine lan- 
guage. 

On touching the summit the 
wheel stopped, tipped a little to- 
ward the bay, took upon itself a 
new form in the shape of a cigar- 
shaped aerial ship. It steered it- 
self across the Golden Gate to- 
ward the Park, coming straight to- 
ward us, and penetrated its cone 


through our open bedroom win- 
dow. 

Quick as a flash we mounted 
the strange looking craft, which 
seemed endowed by a wonderful 
power within itself. Up, up, we 
went above the clouds to a distant 
star, aud at last alighted on a 
peaceful greeu slope with a gen: 
tle thud. 

The concussion was not severe, 
but the dreamer awoke rubbing 
his head from too sudden a con- 
tact with the bedroom floor, and 
crept quietly to bed again, hoping 
sincerely that the dream was not 
a real invitation to live anywhere 
else at present than on mother 
earth, and near the Golden Gate 
Park at that. 

Some dreams appear of little or 
no consequence, and leave but 
very faint impressions on the 
brain. This, however, impressed 
us deeply. Dreaming is simply 
incomplete sleep, during which 
some faculties are awake, others 
in repose. Therefore dreams are 
illogical and inconsistent. This 
we discover on awakening from 
sleep, when all the faculties are 
awake and have equal play, but 
this was an exceptional dream. 

- Of course, we do not attach 
very great importance to dreams. 
A young lady with large appro- 
bation will probably dream about 
a new bonnet or a stylish dress, 
or if she cannot get them, dream 
that she has been slighted, both 
conditions of mindare but a phase 

.of disturbed approbation, which 
may take a thousand peculiar 
forms of expression. A man with 
large or active destructiveness will 
dream of deeds of revenge; but if 
benevolence be large and active 
he will dream of missions of 
mercy. 

We often dream of things we 
have not been thinking about. 
There are thousands of reasons, 
however, why this is so, but let it 
be understood, however, that 
dreams are the result of disturbed 
sleep, where some of the faculties 
of the mind are not in strict re- 
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pose. Sound sleepers do not 
dream. 

Two men entered our office one 
day for a phrenological examina- 
tion. One had very large cau- 
tiousness, conscientiousness and 
small acquistiveness. We remarked 
that he worried too much, that his 
troubles, owing to an inability to 
economize or make money, would 
be of a financial order; that being 
a highly conscientious man he 
would worry if hecould not meet 
his bills promptly, and this would 
disturb his sleep; that he was lia- 
ble to suffer in his dreams on that 
account. 

The man replied: "Such 
dreams are the bane of my life. 
I am ip a commercial business, 
and always in hot water, owing to 
my struggles to meet pressing 
bills. I am troubled by day and 
disturbed in my dreams by night." 

The downward lines on the 
man's face emphasized what he 
said. 

His friend, the other man, was 
the exact opposite. Plump and 
stout, with a face like a pot doll, 
or that of the “smooth-faced vil- 
lain” in the play, had a heavy 
base brain, lived more in his 
stomach and less in dreamland. 
Our first remark was: "It is easy 
for you to get what you wish, 
nor are you disturbed by night or 
by day asto yourmethods; you do 
not worry." 

"No," he replied, "If I haven't 
got the money to meet my bills, I 
let the other fellow worry about 
t hat, 

This was a confession of small 
conscientousness, and he further 
confessed to us there and then 
that his dreams were mainly about 
women and wine. 

'Dyspeptics have nauseating 
dreams, the result of disturbed di- 
gestion. 

Eat pork or crab fish before 
going to bed and you invite night- 
mare. Turkey dinners and wine 
suppers disturb peaceful slumber. 
People with easy digestion and 
good power of assimilation, to- 
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gether with an easy mind, dream 
but seldom, and when they do 
their dreams are pleasant. 

Certain it is that dreams not 
only correspond with the habits 
and customs of life, but the form 
and shape of the head indicate 
what ind of dreams one have, as 
well as the 4/ud of thoughts he 
thinks. 

Human nature is a great study, 
and Phrenology isthe key to un- 
lock its mysteries. 


A PARISIAN INCIDENT. 


It was on a dull gray morning 
in October last when we arrived 
in Paris, and jumped on the first 
omnibus in the street passing the 
railway station, knowing not and 
caring less whither our convey- 
ance was going, for we had no 
special destination in view, and if 
we had we could not make our 
object known to a strange people, 
being entirely unacquainted with 
thier language. So we stood alone 
in agreat city, without friends and 
withuot knowing a single soul. 

With a pocket full of coin of 
French denomination and an illus- 
trated map of Paris on our knee, 
we rode across the city several 
times. East and west, north 
and south, and from the top of the 
'bus saw many buildings of great 
historical interest, which will be 
spoken of in a future article 
describing our visit to the Paris 
Exhibition. Suffice it here to say, 
that omnibus rides in Paris are 
economical, taking you right 
across Paris, some ten or twelve 
miles, for three cents. We rode 
from 8 a. m. to 12:30 p. m. for less 
than 25 cents, and saw Paris on 
its many sides, at last catching a 
view of the great Eifiel Tower, 
we jumped off the 'bus and en- 
tered the grounds of the great ex- 
position, ate a good meal and then 
set out to do the sights in the Ex- 
hibition. 

At 5:30 we sank into a chair in 
the "street of nations" completely 
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exhausted. The mind was ina 
whirl, the task was too much in 
one day; besides the loneliness of 
the situation had been forced 
upon us, since we knew not a soul 
in the vast throng, mor had we 
heard a word of English spoken 
all day, and did not know where 
we were going to lay our head the 
coming wight. Our frieuds in 
England had supplied us with the 
name of an hotel where English 
was "spoken," but we had no idea 
of its direction, and had just re- 
solved to make our exit from the 
grounds and hail a cab, for it was 
growing dark, when a young nian 
approached and exclaimed. 

“Hello! Professor Haddock; 
aren't you a long way from 
Home?” 

"Y es;" we replied, “are you also; 
where do you come from? Pleas- 
ant, at any rate, to meet with some 
one who knows you, besides that, 
Ihave not heard a word of Eng- 
lish spoken all this day. ray 
come and sit down." 

The welcome stranger sat down 
and drew forth a card. It read, 
“H. D. Watson, 119 Rue de Gre- 
nelle." 

“There you are," said the wel- 
come stranger; "you examined my 
nead twelve years ago in San 
Francisco. I lived on Oak street, 
between your own residence and 
your office, until a few months 
ago. My wife and I will be glad 
to see you; I dare say we can ac- 
commodate you with a good bed 
and board, if you wish, during your 
stay in Paris.” 

Further explanations followed 
and after Mr. Watson had at- 
tended to a little business in the 
grounds of the Exhibition, where 
he was engaged by certain ex- 
hibitors, we repaired to his home, 
where his good wife provided an 
excellent repast and a clean bed, 
where we obtained a happy 50- 
journ during our stay in Paris. 

“There is a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough hew them as we 
will.” 
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A School Teacher on Phrenology in 
the Schools. 


About a year ago the writer of the fol- 
lowing article came to us for & phreno- 
logical delineation of herself, which re- 
vealed literary abilities of a high order. 
Therefore we advised her to aim for lit- 
erary pursuita and offered the columns 
of Human Nature for her first contri- 
bution, We found also the character- 
istics required for school teaching, and 
held that up also ag a choice of profea- 
sions, but recommended her pre-emi- 
nently as a writer. 

Here is her first effort in print. It 
seems she ia a school teacher, very fond 
of writing, but her views are gloomy 
and pessimistic in regard to the time 
when phrenology will be introd uced into 
the schoole. She thinks that peda- 
gogues choose to remain in the dark, al- 
though she and thousands of others en- 
gaged in "teaching the young idea how 
to shoot” are in the new light. 


The lime may never come when 
a knowledge of human nature, 
obtained by a mastery of the sci- 
ences of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy will be an essential re- 
quirement for the certification of 
teachers. The world would seem 
too prejudiced against knowing 
itself, and, worse yet, baving all 
its neighbors know it as well. 
Yet is the world but blundering 
along, even in its pitch of pride in 
this wonderful twentieth century, 
while it endeavors to educate its 
youth at the hands of teachers all 
untutored in the divine science of 
human nature. 

Psychology holds a high place 
in the courses at our Universities 
and Normal Schools, and justly so. 
But the principles of this abstract 
science, while applicable to child- 
life in general, give no such infal- 
lible and specific knowledge 
whereby we may reach and con- 
trol the individual child as do the 
twin sciences of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy. 

Psychologists the world over, as 
well as poets and philosophers of 
all ages, tell us that the great pre- 
requisite to wisdom is self-knowl- 
edge. Now, Psychology is not 
taught in its entirety to intend- 
ing teachers, but only what is 


termed applied Psychology—tha 

is, Psychology applied to the art 
of teaching; and instructors in 
this branch aim, therefore, only at 
teaching how to teach others, and 
not how to reach one's self. Aud 
I think it may be said tbat a great 
many young men and women who 
have taken a prescribed teachers’ 
course in Psychology carry but an 
infinitesimal part of what they 
read and heard of that most pro- 
found and fascinatingscience with 
them to do praciiced work in the 
educational field. I think it is 
because Psychology, the soul- 
science, is taught unsupported by 
the fundamental, foundational 
truths of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy, through which a perfect 
acquaintance may first be had, 
easily and accurately, with the 
psychological habitation of the 
soul and its conformations and ill- 
imitable expressions. Any serious 
student of the human nature sci- 
ences will, after a time, under- 
stand and read his own character, 
and, perforce, honestly, too—he 
cannot help knowing his faults 
auy more than he can help tak- 
ing cognizance of any other pat- 
ent scientific fact. He will be able 
to analyze his being, his emotions, 
his faculties, his spiritual self, 
and, step by step, through his 
awareness of what he lacks, ram- 
ify into himself such traits as de- 
fective heredity or early environ- 
ment may have left him without. 
It is a slow and intensely spiritual 
process, but it is sure as any of 
the other great workings of na- 
ture. A man may develop him: 
self into that most beautiful work 
of God, a full man, by this pro- 
cess of self-building. To be sure, 
no man may increase his calibre, 
any more than he may increase 

his stature. But he may draw 

out, educate, every nerve cell, 

strengthen and tone every mental 

and physical trait, rectify and en- 

noble himself. This work must 

be begun in childhood, in the 

formative stage of growth, hence 

the necessity of teachers trained 


to know human nature thoroughly. 

It is they who should analyze the 

boy, not from the Psychological 
Stand point thatall boys are cut on 
the same pattern, but from the 
true standpoint of human nature 
that every boy is a distinct and in- 
dividual creation, and must be de- 
veloped accordingly. I know 
that such individual attention is 
practically impossible, since school 
rooins are commonly crowded, and 
the course of study full of a mul- 
titude of subjects. True scien- 
tific teaching is still a thing re- 
mote from us, an ideal of some fu- 
ture century. But when we ulti- 
mately begin to teach scientifi- 
cally, we shall begin on the lines 
laid down by the laws of human 
nature. 

I feel strongly in this matter, 
since it was my good fortune to 
study several standard works on 
Phrenology and Physiognomy be- 
fore studying Psychology and be- 
coming a teacher, and I know that 
the most invaluable part of my 
pedagogical equipment is my 
knowledge of human nature, ob. 
tained through that early reading 
of Dr. Gall, Lavater, Spurzheim, 
Profs. Fowler and Wells, and other 
masters of Phrenology and Physi- 
ognomy. 

The power to read character at 
sight has become second nature to 
me, and immediately on taking 
charge of a pupil I can determine 
his temperament, hereditary traits, 
condition of health, habits, men- 
tal development and peculiarities, 
and find it an easy path to his 
heart and intellect. I would rec- 
ommend to all earnest teachers a 


course of reading and instruction 
in Phrenology and Physiognomy 
it they would know themselves 
and know their pupils. 

H. R. P. Twomey. 


Parlor Lectures. 

If you wish an evening enter- 
tainment, together with instruc- 
tive phrenological delineations, 
engage Professor Haddock. Terms, 
$5 forthe night. 

Only Tuesday and Wednesday 
venings at liberty. 
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Extracts From a Lecture on Elec- 
trical Psychology and Phren- 
ology, by J. B. Dods. 


"The science of Phrenology, so 
beautiful, elevating and useful in 
its nature, and having so strong a 
bearing upon the character and 
destiny of man as an intellectual, 
social and moral being, and even 
involving the dearest interest of 
our race—has been, and by some 
is, most shamefully abused, Gall, 
its discoverer, was persecuted, and 
Spurzbeim, Combe and the Fow- 
lers have -received unmerited 
abuse. * * * ‘They have 
made a righteous development of 
true character in tbe phrenologi- 
cal examinations of thousands of 
human heads, have 
anxious parent how to train up 
the cbild of his affections, have 
pointed out to the sighing lover 
how to choose a congenial spirit 
of companionship for life, and 
have poured the light of mental 
and moral improvement in silvery 
streams on the grand empire of 
mind. Yet such a science as this 
has been called a humbug; and 
such men as these have been 
assailed. Their bones are worthy 
to repose with the great men of 
the universe, and their name shall 
live on the bright scroll of fame 


down to the last vibrating pen-. 


dulum of time—shall live when 
the opposers of Phrenological 
science shall have sunk from hu- 
man remembrance. 

Such has been the fate of all 
sciences in the infancy of their 
existence. The moment they were 
born into life the battle-axe was 
raised against them, and each in 
succession has fought its way up 
to manhood. 

The victory in favor of truth 
has always been sure, and mill- 
ions of sychophants in the con- 
test have perished. 

How lamentable is the consid- 
eration tbat thereare those in this 
day of light, who, regardless of 
the warning voice of generations, 
coming up from ten thousand 
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graves, still shut their ears and 
close their eyes—and even sac- 
rifice principle, to keep popular 
with those on whom they depend 
fora momentary fame. But they 
are not the men whose names will 
stand imperishable in the annals 
of history to be handed down to 
future generations. They are 
destined to perish from human 
remembrance, and not a trace of 


them be left on earth.” 
* * * 


Should the scoffers of this rising 
science challenge me to produce 
such an example of true fame 
ever being set on earth, I would 
point to them one perfect speci- 
men on the sacred page. I would 
point them to the Son of Man, in 
the majesty of whose virtues, 
honor and firmness in proclaim- 
ing truth, language is impover- 
ished, all human description fails, 
and the living light of eloquence 
is darkened for ever. 


Causality the Central Organ of 
Thought, 


By H. W. Richardson, LL. D., D. S. T. 

The soul life, thought or God 
life, isthe mighty creative power 
which evolves what we are in our 
soul character, or soul faculties. 
As the soul needs the body in this 
world, there is a corresponding 
unfoldment and development of 
the mental and physical organiza- 
tion, through which the mind or 
soul expresses itself. The mental 
faculties represent the elements 
of the soul. Casuality is the cen- 
tral organ of thouyht power, be- 
cause the thoughtlife, soul or God 
life, expresses itsgreatestor chief- 
est thought power through the or- 
gan of casuality which is inti- 
mately associated in mental work 
with the organ of comparison. 
'The development of all the men- 
tal faculties is caused by casual- 
ity, because all tbe mental facul- 
ties are different phases of thought 
expressed by casuality. To cause 
the mental faculties to grow, un- 
fold and develop, the right kind 
of thinking must be done, the 
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right kind of work performed, 
and the right kind of mental at- 
tention given to the mental work 
which each mental faculty d»es, 
which requires a perfect knowl- 
edge of the nature, or function 
of each faculty. When the men- 
tal faculties are well developed 
they are iu perfect touch, sympa- 
thy and harmony with casuality 
which does the thinking, reason- 
ing and planning for all the facul- 
ties. When a mental faculty is 
inefficient or defective, the con- 
nection between the undevel- 
oped faculty and casuality is so 
weak that when this uncultivated 
faculty attempts to do its mental 
work, the work is done improp- 
erly, because, owing to its unde- 
veloped condition, it has not suffi- 
cient mental power to be in uni- 
son or touch with casuality, and 
thus remind casuality to do the 
necessary thinking, or planning, 
or reasoning. The result is this 
uncultivated faculty either does 
its work badly, or not at all. 

Phrenology, which explains the 
nature of the mental faculties, 
points out how to cultivate each 
faculty definitely, and to promote 
perfect harmony between all the 
faculties. Undeveloped faculties 
indicate neglect or carelessness on 
our part, or ignorance and neglect 
on the part of our parents. The 
way to remedy the defect, as be- 
fore stated, is to give the right 
kind of mental attention to the 
weak or defective faculties, as all 
faculties of the mind may be im- 
proved and strengthened. Thus 
our whole character may be deep- 
ened, broadened, enriched and 
made more attractive, helpful and 
powerful. 


Who Enjoys True Happiness. 

“The way to be happy,” says 
Russell Sage, “is to save a dol- 
lar.” 

Money is a good thing to have, 
but money alone never made a 
man happy. 

True happiness is not based on 
the organ of acquisitiveness, al- 
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though one who is large in that 
faculty will find a pleasure in 
making and saving, or acquiring 
money and property. 

No organs in the base or near 
the base brain are capable of last- 
ing happiness, they do not feed 
the soul. 

The greatest amount of happi- 
ness arises from the supericr fac- 
ulties of the brain. 

We had a truly happy man in 
our office the other day. He is 
living near to God, and rejoices 
greatly, but he admitted having 
not a dollar to his name. 


Brain Function and Soul Faculties. 

Some months ago, in the pages 
of HuMAN NATURE, a metaphys- 
ical doctor, if I mistake not 
seemed to set forth the idea that 
mind built the brain organs, and 
thatit did not depend upon these 
organs for its manifestations. I 
will give you a few of my ideas 
upon thie question, not as a 
teacher, but as a student on his 
first composition. Mind is the 
expression of intelligence. It is 
made up of small things, known 
as ideas; ideas are mental images, 
and are electrical in nature. The 
brain organs are to the mind what 
the keys of a piano or other mu- 
sical instrument are to music. 
Who could play music on a piano 
that had no notes or keys? Show 
us the man or woman who could 
think without a brain? So long 
as the soul remains within this 
house of clay, it must operate in 
and through it. When it takes 
its flight to higher and brighter 
worlds, it willcarry with it a finer 
instrument to act through. We 
hear wise remarks about the sub- 
conscious mind, but there is no 
sub-conscious mind. The mind to 
be a mind at all must be conscious 
of its actions. It was the work of 
blind law that formed the brain 
organs, and it is made conscious of 
its work only after it had finished 
it, and began to sound the key- 
notes of intelligence through it. 
I am no more conscious of my 


own thoughts before I think them 
than you are of what I am now 
doing, before it was begun. A 
man is not conscious that he 
sleeps while he sleeps, but be- 
comes conscious of his uncon- 
scious state only when the mind 
becomes active— when he again 
takes up the thread of reason and 
begins to observe and reflect. 
This idea that a formless sub- 
stance is mind or could be mind, 
comes from the refusal to properly 
exercise the mind. If there isa 
God of wisdom in the universe, 
we shall find He has form, shape 
and size. Outside of an organic 
being, life is nothing more nor 
lessthan a blind force, governed 
by a fixed law, which law is de- 
termined by the nature of the 
matter through which it circu- 
lates. There is only one God— 
one life agent, but there are many 
kinds of matter, and these will be 
molded into shapes peculiar to the 
nature of the matter composing 
such shapes. This force sub 
stance existed from eternity. but 
mind began with the dawn of cre 
ation. This is a broad subject 
but the phrenologist can under. 
stand that the soul faculties act 
through the brain organs. No 
brain, no manifestation of mind. 


FRANK REED. 
Eureka, Cal. + 


The Pan American Exposition. 

During last summer we had the 
privilege and pleasure of seeing 
the buildings for the above exhi- 
bition in course of construction. 

We have just received some 
views showing the progress of the 
work during the first week of the 
new year. 

By all accounts the Buffalo ex- 
hibition will be greater in its 
scope and far more wonderful 
than our great Mid-Winter Fair in 
Golden Gate Park was in 1893, 
and our Pacific exhibition was a 
marvel. Having just seen the 
exhibition in Paris, we may not 


be tempted to go, but the Santa 
Fe will be liberal enough to tempt 
the public to take advantage 
of its rates and choice accommo- 
dation next summer. 


The Progress ef the Nineteenth 
Century. 
The nineteenth century saw in 
evolution from the tallow candle 
tothe electric light; from the sycle 
to the harvester; from the scythe 
to the mower; from the flail to the 
threshing machine; from the pony 
express to the lightning express, 
that crosses our continent in a re- 
markably short time; from the 
slow sailing vessel to the majestic 
steamboat that crosses the At- 
lantic, a distance of more than 
three thousand miles, in a hun- 
dred hours, It gave to the world 
the telegraph, the telephone, the 
phonograph, the sewing machine, 
and hundreds of other useful in- 
ventions and discoveries that have 
aided iu the progress of the world. 
On every haud we see evidences 
of material advancement. Has as 
much been done for the banish- 
ment of poverty, vice and crime? 
Able writers who have given the 
question much thought state that 
the moral progress has not been 
equal ta the material. What has 
been done to bring about a broth- 
erhood of man or millenium? 
There was certainly much pro- 
gress tbeoretically during the past 
century. Many ideals were cre- 
ated that will become real during 
the present century. The strong 
sentiment which now exists 
against militarism, one of the 
greatest curses of the past, isa 
favorable.indication. On every 
hand there are evidences of the 
dawning of a brighter day, and 
we are about to realize the words 
of Sir Lewis Morris: 

“The old times are gone and 
dead and rotten. The old 
thoughts shall never more be 
thought. The old faiths have 
failed and are forgotten. The old 
strifes are done, the fight is fought. 
And with a clang and roll, the 
new creation bursts forth ‘mid 
tears and blood. and tribulation.” 

One of the greatest needs to 
bring about such a desirable con- 
dition is to awaken the more sen- 
sitive nature of humanity. Too 
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many of the thoughts of the past 
have come from the base of the 
brain. When the moral, spiritual 
and intellectual powers of man 
rule over the propensities; when 
all know and practice the laws of 
their being as revealed by phys- 
iology and phrenology, and follow 
the spiritual precepts of the Great 
'Teacher, we shall have the broth- 
erhood of man not in theory alone, 
but in practice as well. 

Before such a condition can be 
reached it will be necessary to 
check the mania of many so-called 
scientists for torturing human 
beings and the lower animals in 
the name of science. 'lhat some 
of this torture is necessary may 
be true, but anyone who will give 
the question a moment's thought 
must come to the conclusion that 
most of this torture serves no bet- 
ter purpose than the inhuman cu- 
riosity of the experimeuter. Here 
is an example: Dr. Stubell of 
Jena University, Germany, Jost his 
manhood sufficiently to perform 
the following experiments and 
record them in volume 62 of the 
Archives for Chemical Medicine 
as reported by the English pa- 
pers last year and found in 
Health for Jauuary, 1901, page 2r. 
He kept a patient, suffering from 
diabetes, absolutely deprived of 
water for days ata time, so that 
he could record the effects. He 
says: “The patient was placed 
for better observation in the attic 
of the hospital, the windows of 
whicb are guarded with strong 
iron bars. 

“The key of the door I carried 
always in my pocket. Once or 
twice, when the results were not 
as expected, I wormed from the 
patient the fact that he had, by 
an extremely ingenius expedient, 
obtained water from the gutters 
during a rain storm. 

"Again, I learned that he had 
drunk the water intended for 
washing, and thenceforth I for- 
bad him being washed. 

“Finally, the patient, who dur- 
ing the few previous days had ob- 
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tained very little to drink, tore 
out the iron grating of the win- 
dow aud got on the roof, whence, 
by means of another window also 
protected by a grating, he man- 
aged to reach the nurse’s room, 
and was fortunately caught just 
as he had got to the water tap. 

“To prevent a recurrence of 
this maneuver in the other cases, 
I had a triple row of iron bars 
placed on the window.” 

Can you think of anything 
more damnable than that practiced 


during the Dark Ages? It would 
be unjust to say that all doctors 
are as fiendish as this one, and yet 
he does not stand alone. In one 
of the free States of our Union is 
a Secretary of the State Board of 
Health who is president of a hu- 
mane society, and almost goes into 
spasms if an old crow-bait of a 
horse is not treated quite as he 
thinks it should be, and yet 
without a shadow of a law to sup- 
port him he has sent out an edict 
that 100,000 school children and 
teachers must submit to have their 
blood poisoned or be denied the 
rights of an education. Think of 
the suffering of these 100,000 peo- 
ple just to gratify ohe autocratic 
individual, and think of the ex- 
cruciating pain inflicted on tbe 
dumb calves to develop the vile 
stuff that is forcibly injected into 
the blood of an unwilling public. 
The honest conscientious physi- 
cian can be one of the greatest 
benefactors of humanity, but the 
above do not come under that 
class. 

Iam heartily in sympathy with 
the work of the humane societies 
or the society for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals, but its work 
should begin with the human 
animal, and the actions of the 
above individual reminds one of 
“straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel." 

Hasten the day when man's 
higher nature will be developed, 
and all will labor for the advance- 
ment of trath and the establish- 
ment of the Brotherhood of Man. 
At the present time "man'sinhu- 
manity tó man makes countless 
thousands mourn.” 


Human Nature. 
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When this paragraph is marked 
with a blue cross it means your 
subscription lias expired. 

Please renew. 


Our old subscribers will be 
shocked to learn of our friend 
Seymour’s death. 


“European Trip No. 7” and 
other articles are crowded out this 
month, 


To Cirv SUBSCRIBERS.— Please 
call at HUMAN NATURĘ office to 
renew your subscription, as col- 
lecting is very unprofitable. 


What They Say. 

Long may your good work 
flourish for the betterment of 
mankind. I. W.R., 

Selma City. 

In renewing my subscription, 
let me express the hope that the 
people of the twentieth century 
will give phrenology tbe place it 
deserves. E. A. DUNHAM, 

Anacortes, Wash. 

Respected Teacher—I am glad 
January number is all aglow and 
radiant with the glorious truths of 
the heaven-boru science of Phre- 
nology. I am very fond of the 
soulside of Phrenology and en- 
close you a short article on the 
subject. H. W.R. 
Mr. R?s article appears in an- 
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other column, and it betrays con- 
siderable research.—ED. 

As an old student of yours, I 
am pleased to learn you have re- 
turned from your European trip 
in better health. I hope it will 
continue to improve and that you 
will be spared to us for many 
years to come to teach and spread 
these great truths of Phrenology 
through the pages of HUMAN 
NATURE, which, I think, grows 
with age. Yours, B. J., 

Standrod, Idaho. 


QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Queen Victoria died January 


22, 1901. Hers was a pure and 
noble life, an example to the world 
of a true Queen, wife and mother. 

She wasa moral and virtuous 
woman, and the world weeps at 
her passing away. 

Phrenology asserts that the 
moral faculties when largely de- 
veloped renders the possessor a 
moral and accountable being; that 
these faculties when active, har- 
monize, adorn and elevate his na- 
ture, connect him with the moral 
nature of things, create and en- 
oble his conduct and life, beget 
aspirations after goodness, virtue, 
purity and moral principle and 
ally him with angels and to God. 

'The Queen had a high develop- 
ment of the moral faculties, hence 
she was good. 

A few months ago we cut out 
the following peragraph from a 


San Francisco newspaper. Itil- 
lustrates her character: 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR HER. 

“The — whipper- snappers of 
women who just now are raising 
a tempest in a teapot over the use 
of the word ‘obey’ in the mar- 
riage service, mtght ponder with 
profit over the example set them 
by Victoria, Queen of Great 
Britain and Ireland and Empress 
of India. 

Just before her marriage, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury went 
to her aud asked her if she wished 
to have the word ‘obey’ left out in 
the marriage ceremony. She 
raised those beautiful, clear, full 
eyes to him and said very quiely, 
*I wish to be married as a woman, 
and not as a queen.’ Then, too, 
when it was suggested that her 
wedding ring be set with wonder- 
ful gems, she said: ‘No; the wed- 
ding ring all over the world iaa 
plain band of gold, and I should 
not feel myself married unless I 
had a ring like all other women.’ 
And it is on her finger to-day, 
thin and worn, but it has never 
been removed. The woman was 
stronger than the queen—God 
bless her!” 

She was a royal aristocrat, but 
her democratic spirit and simple 
life endeared her to the people. 
We know from experience that 
English mothers emulate the 
Queen as a wife and mother, and 
hold her up as & model of virtue 
to their sons and daughters. 

Such a woman's influence in 
the homes of the people all over 
the world is incalculable. 

Phrenology does not hold her 
up as intellectually eminent, al- 
though she was blessed with a 
strong intellect, but rather asa 
moral and virtuous woman. The 
rich and poor alike in all ranks of 
life do her honor for her womanly 
virtues. 


To a Phrenologist the Bible 
seems to open up its broadest and 
highest beauties—Rev. P. W. 
Drew. P 


Character Sketch of Allen Haddo ck, 
Esq., Editor of ‘Human 
Nature,” S. F. 


From Popular Phrenologist. London. 
Upon the fingers of one hand 
nearly may be counted the world's 
journals devotcd solely to the 
spread of phrenological truth, and 
not the least important of this lit- 
tle batch is the bright and instruc- 
tive paper bearing the suggestive 
title HuMAN NATURE, of which 
Mr. Allen Haddock is tne founder, 
proprietor and editor. 

This gentleman's head is not 
large, but its structure indicates a 
controlling intellectuality, though 
with well-represented domestic 
organs, and a good measure of the 
conserving and consolidating 
quality. Behind and beneath a 
seeming passivity of character, 
there is astrong emotional nature, 
which sways and thrills him, con- 
quering at times even his saner 
and wiser intellectual judgment. 
So effectually can he control his 
expression, however, that he gives 
no sign of the workings of this 
inner force, and oftentimes he is 
misunderstood even by those who 
know hin intimately, because he 
“keeps to himself’ the deeper 
longings. and finer sensations 
which thrill him with their inten- 
sity. Ideality-—-that measureless 
realm in which the poet delights 
to wander free and unfettered— 
has for him a magic and a charm, 
which the sordid demands of the 
lower faculties cannot stifle. He 
lives at times amid the stars listen- 
ing to their music, entranced by 
their beauty. O! it is no imagin- 
ation to him, but real palpitating 
life, this soaring to the heights, 
above and away from the gross 
materialism of this lesser and 
lower world. I do not desire to 
imply that be is visionary and un- 
practical. Nothing of the kind» 
but tbe delights of which I speak 
are his recreations—the satisfying 
of his spiritual as distinct from 
his intellectual nature. The in- 
fluence of these mental excursions, 
however, is always with him, and 
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gives him lofty aims and noble 
ideals, which he seeks to embody 
in the ordinary affairs of his mun- 
dane existence. Here we have 
the key to his nature and char- 
acter. Such a man cannot be or- 
thodox; and when he is endowed, 
as is this gentleman, with large 
reflective organs, he endeavors to 
create new dispevsations, new 
forms, new philosophies. A cause- 
seeking mind, yet given to credu- 
lity. In this anomalous? No. 
The incredulous man who has 
large reflectives, is ever in doubt, 
never satisfied, sees a reason for 
disbelieving even his own exist- 
ence. Mr. Haddock is saved from 
that unfortunate condition. He 
needs to reflect, for his observing 
powers are by comparison some- 
what weak, thoughcultivation has 
doubtless improved their capacity. 

He has a quiet dignity of char- 
acter, largely due to his British 
origin. His Firmness is well 
marked, as also his Self-esteem, 
giving him confidence in his own 
powers, and: a measure of self- 
possession, which it is expedient 
every man who desires independ- 
ence should have. 

As I have already indicated, bis 
domestic organsare well developed 
and his love for home. and its as- 
sociations isa leading trait in his 
character, Especially in Friend- 
ship large—that organ which is 
the foe to loneliness, which grips 
your hand with a tighter grasp, as 
though it feared you were going 
away; which inspires you with 
faith in your fellows who happen 
to be within the circle of your ac- 
quaintance; which loves you, and 
anxiously cares for your welfare. 
Yes, Mr. Haddock is blessed with 
that feeling of friendship. But 
perhaps it is not all blessing, for 
he has also Benevolence large, and 
this oftentimes leads one astray, 
and it is more than probable that 
this gentleman's Friendship and 
Benevolence have been made the 
means of his discomfiture, by 
helping the unworthy, becoming 
a surety for the undeserving, or in 
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some similer manner. Isthat so 
Mr. Haddock? If so, never mind; 
the motive was beyond all praise, 
the act will redound to your crebit, 
and will bring you satisfaction in 
the "by-and-by." 

I regret space is limited, or I 
may have told of my subject's kind- 
ness and sympathy; of his dry 
humour; of hisdelight in his child- 
ren and their pursuits; of bis fond- 
ness for the theme which he has 
made the study of his life; or of 
his knowledge of. the principles 
which actuate human nature. But 
I must desist, and in a few brief 
words tell something of his history. 

Though an American by adoption 
Mr. Haddock is an Englishman by 
birth, having first seen the light at 
Holmfirth, in Yorkshire, as long 
ago as January 11th, 1845, being 
therefore in his fifty-sixth year. 
At the age of thirteen he was left 
an orphan, the youngest child of 
four, and the only boy. Life's 
road was hard to travel at that 
time. At twenty-one he married 
one whom he describes as "the 
sweetest girl on earth,” which 
union has resulted in the exist- 
ance of eleven sons and daughters, 
of whom nine are still living. . In 
1863 he went to reside at Batley 
where he had the privilege of 
listening to Mr. L. N. Fowler's: 
lectures andexaminations. These 
fascinated him, and he at once 
became an ardent student of 
Phrenology, took lessons, read 
every available book, visited Dr. 
Bridges, of Liverpool, to get ac- 
quainted with his system, and 
like most enthusiastic young 
people in the same circumstances, 
started lecturing and examining 
for the benefit of all and. sundry 
except himself. During this period 
he was in business as a shipping 
agent and furniture merchant. In 
1884 he sailed for San Francisco, 
where he settled and was soon 
professional 
phrenologist. In 1889 he founded 
Human Nature, which has a large 
and growing circulation, the con- 
duct of which adds renown toa 
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reputation already established. 
May Human Nature, still progress 
and its editor live to a hale and 
hearty old age is the sincere wish 
of his "brother in arms” of the 
Popular Phrenologist.—]. P. Black- 
ford. 


A Peroration. 

True fame is not the birthright 
of the hero. The blaze of glory 
that has for ages encircled his 
head, and with its brilliancy so 
long dazzled the world, is begin- 
ning to grow dim. The laurels 
tbat decorate his sullen brow had 
been gathered at the cannon's 
mouth, from a soil enriched with 
human gore, and watered with 
the tears of bereavement, That 
fancied pinnacle of glory on 
which he proudly stands has been 
gained by conquest and slaughter. 
His way to it lay over thousands 
of his fellow creatures, whose 
warm hearts had ceased to throb, 
and the music that followed his 
march was the widow's moan and 
orphan's wail. 

True fame does not lie here. 
It sounds not in the cannon roar, 
the clashing steel, the rattling 
drum, nor in the frightful crash of 
sounding arms. It is not heard in 
martial thunder. Itis not seen in 
villages nor in oceans of flame. 
True fame breathes not in thé 
deep-heaving sigh of despairing 
lore, nor draws its immortality 
from dying groans on fields of 
war. 

It has a higher origin--a nobler 
birth—a more elevated aim. 
True fame consists in the lofty 
aspirations after intellectual and 


moral truth, and when these are 
found and cherished that so deep 
will be the conviction of duty, 
sustained by sterling honor, tbat 
no popularity—no bribes of wealth 
and splendor—no fear of frowns, 
nor even the hazard of life ex- 
posed to wasting tortures shall 
deter that man from expressing 
and maintaining such truth. 

He who does this promises true 
and righteous fame.—John B. 
Dod's lecture in his tribute to 
Phrenology, etc. 
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TO PROFESSOR D. C. SEYMOUR. 


Farewell, comrade, a brief good night; 
Your pen laid down, your day’s work 
done: 
From twilight pass to morning light: 
From evening shade to morning sun. 


The mortal coil you left behind, 
When from the earth you made your 
fligh:, 
No more in bonda your spirit bind, 
Your soul is free, and clear your sight. 


"Tis good, no doubt, to feel the breeze 
That sweeps across the eternal hills: 
To walk in shade of leafy trees, 
And list to clink of rippling rills. 


’Tis grand, I'm sure, to see the sweep 
Of whirling worlds and dazzling stare; 

To watch the cometa make their leap 
Across the sky in firey cars. 


1t must be joy to meet the friends 
You long ago had bade adieu: 
With them to walk where distance lends 
Enchantment to the bewildering view. 
Adieu, my friend, I'll meet you soon ; 
Life’s fitful dream will soon be o’er; 
A few more breaths, then comes high 


noon: 
And then, hurrah, for the shining 
shore. —C. P. Horr. 


MUCH MIXED. 
BY C. P. HOLT. 

It is astonishing to contemplate 
the subterfuges to ' which flesh- 
eaters, tobacco- smokers and 
whisky drinkers are often driven 
to defend their body-killing and 
soul-stultifying practices. No 
sooner are they worsted in an ar- 
gument than they break out in a 
new place, by citing some imma- 
ture experimenter in dietetics or 
calling in evidence some nicotine 
or alcohol-addled brain doctor who 
proves nothing, but asserts every- 
thing impossible and absurd. The 
misfortune is that when some pre- 
sumptious man with a handle to 
his name and having a pull and 
position in some college, or being 
in medical practice, makes an un- 
usualstatement, the press at once 
spreads abroad the unproven as- 


_sertion, and it is taken for “law 


and gospel" by the great mass of 
unthinkers, and the reformer is 
kept busy knocking down the 
men of straw thus set up. 


About a year ago s very learned 
(?) professor, with a very foreign 
name, announced to a credulous 
world that alcohol is a food, and 
not a delusion and a snare, as the 
prohibitionists have declared. This 
good newsto the saloon-keepers 
was spread over many thousand 
miles of printers’ ink, and old 
topers took courage; but it was 
noticeable that no proof was given 
by the learned man that alcohol 
contained nutriment, and the 
drunkard's family went on starv- 
ing, and he,saturated with alco- 
hol, died with "snakes in his 
boots." i 

A few months ago a professor 
of the German language in an 
eastern college gravely told his 
class that a good way to brighten 
up their flagging wits and say 
eighty-eight in pure German, 
would be to roll some filthy to- 
baccodeaves in a paper wad, and 
then lighting one end of the cig- 
arette so made, suck the other 
end until the atmosphere of the 
room should become filled with 
smoke and foul odor. Through 
this filthy, poisonous smoke-bank 
they would then see clearly and 
think sublimely. The professor 
did not explain to his class that 
this means of sharpening their 
wits could only obtain temporarily 
with those who had become slaves 
to the use of the brain-benumbing 
weed, while to the unitlated its 
use meant nausea and stupefac- 
tion. The declaration of this pro- 
fessor is still rushing through the 
press of the country, encouraging 
young men in the use of filthy 
death-dealing tobacco, a drop of 
the essence of which (nicotine) 
placed upon a dog's tongue would 
cause his immediate exit to the 
canine heaven. 

Undismayed by the positive 
proof vegetarians have repeatedly 
adduced that man is not automat- 
ically, or in any sense, a carniv- 
erous animal, the flesh-eaters now 
come forward heralding a new 
champion of nonsense in the per- 
son of Dr. Norburn B. Jenkins of 


Chicago, who admits that all fesh- 
cating animals have short intes- 
tines, while those that subsist 
upon fruits, grains, grasses and 
vegetables possess very long in- 
testines. He further confesses 
that animals and races of men 
that subsist upon vegetable pro- 
ducts excel all others in strength 
and powers of endurance, but 
—mirable dicu! this savant has 
discovered that there are two dis- 
tincly different kinds of human 
beings on this earth. One kind 
with long intestines, that are veg- 
etable eaters; the other kind, with 
short intestines, that are flesh- 
eaters. No proof is attempted for 
this assertion except that a Euro- 
pean anatomist several years ago 
asserted that he had noticed that 
the small intestines of the peas- 
ants of Southern Russia were a 
little longer than those of the 
pork-eating Germans. 


There is one anatomical fact iu 
this intestine examination which 
this doctor seems to have over- 
looked; not only is the intestine 
of the carnivora short, but it is 
smooth, while the vegetable eater 
has long intestines and saccu- 
lated. This latter condition ob- 
tains with him. 


Then, again, there is not a car- 
niverous (canine) tooth in the head 
of any race of men. Man's jaws 
work latterally, as do all herbivora 
granivora or frugivora, whilethose 
of the carnivora snap up and down 
upon their prey. 

The truth is, all races of men 
have the same anatomy, and their 
Structure corresponds to that of 
the anthropoid ape, which is fru- 
giverous and graniverous and not 
the least carniverous. 

'The latest corralled defenders 
of defunct animal devouring are 
exhibited under the title of “A 
Mixed Diet the Best," appearing 
in HUMAN NATURE for January. 

As usual with flesh-eating advo- 
cates, no evidence is adduced to 
prove assertions. 


A young man rides a bicycle 
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across the American continent, 
subsisting the while upon a non- 
flesh diet. He says it "took him 
two years to overcome that one- 
sided diet." Was it the diet or 
the bicycle that caused his illness? 

About two years ago we had a 
vegetarian cyclist in San Fran- 
cisco racing with flesh-eaters—he 
beat them. 

About three years ago a walking- 
race took place in Germany, in 
which seven vegetarians beat dou- 
ble their number of flesh-eaters. 

Regarding the suckling of hu- 
man infants. if it proves anythiug 
it proves too much for flesh eaters. 
It might prove man to be naturally 
canabalistic. However a lamb or 
a calf is not necessarily carnivor- 
ous because it nurses a sheep or a 
cow. Similarly a human babe 
may be a natural vegetarian and 
yet nurse at its mother's breast. 
All mamals, as the name implies, 
whether herbivorous or carnivor- 
ous, suckle their young; the prac- 
tic adheres to tigers and cows 
alike. 

As for the other writer who says 
he has all along assumed that 
“each man is a law unto bimself” 
and that “A Mixed Diet is Best,” 
his attention is called to the fore- 
going anatomical facts. Now one 
of two things is sure, either man 
(all races of men) is anatomically 
and naturally carniverous or he is 
frugivorous. He cannot be both 
He cannot be half horse and half 
alligator. He is not omniverous. 
Ducks have web feet fashioned for 
swimming. Each duck is not a 
law unto itself. All ducks can 
swim, but a hen cannot swim. She 
has no web feet. Sparrows have 
wings to fly. All sparrows can fly, 
not equally well perhaps, but still 
each sparrow can fly a little, Sim. 
ilarly, men have brains with.which 
tothink. All men have brains and 
all men can think, not equally 
well perhaps, but each man can 
think a little. Let this writer in 
HuMAN NATURE try thinking rea 


hard upon this diet question an ! 
he will discover that the law that 


tf 


makes pure air good for one man 
to breathe is necessary for every 
man who has lungs with which to 
breathe and that a mixture of pure 
air and sewer gas is not good for 
any man or any number of men, 
but if sewer gas would prove 
wholesome to one man it would 
also be suitable for ali men. 

Hogs and bears are omniverous; 
they possess both carnivorous and 
herbiverous teeth and other anat- 
omy. Not so with man, he is built 
strictly upon the frugiverous plan. 

Dead animals are rotten corpses, 
covered with festering sores. To 


kill them is cruel; to eat them is 
borrible. Fruit and grains are 
luscious, they are man’s natural 
food. “Don’t mix your drinks.” 


Don’t mix your diet. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


THINGS TO BE REMEMBERED. 
The following items about 
meat and vegetables are by Mrs. 
Greenup, Examiner of the South 
Kensington Schoolof Cookery: 

Weigh the meat before cooking 
and do it to time. For roasting, 
allow fifteen minutes to the 
pound, and fifteen minutes over; 
for boiling or baking, twenty 
minutes to the pound, and twenty 
minutes over. 

Use all bones for making soup 
or gravy; those that have been 
cooked in roasting will serve for 
this purpose in addition to fresh 
ones. 

Take care of all scraps of meat 
for the stock-pot. Spare pieces 
of bread and vegetables may be 
used for the same purpose. 

Soak all green vegetables of the 
cabbage kind in cold water, with 
salt in it, for half-an-hour before 
boiling. 

Boil green vegetables in plenty 
of water, with a small piece of 
soda in it, and don’t forget the 
salt. Leave the lid off when boil- 
ing them. 

Cauliflower must be boiled with 
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the stalks upwards to prevent the 
scum from discoloring the flower. 

Potatoes must be well washed 
before peeling; they cannot be 
thoroughly cleansed after, if 
peeled with the dirt on them. 

Drain potatoes before quite 
done, and finish by steam, cover- 
ing them with a loosely folded 
towel and the lid. 

Burn all waste leaves of vege- 
tables and potato  peelings; if 
thrown into the dust bin, they 
will decay, and help to create bad 
smells and fever. 

Always leave soup, gravy Or 
cold vegetables uncovered when 
keeping them, or they will not 
keep well. 

See that plates and dishes are 
quite hot when serving up dinner. 

A spoilt dinner will spoil a good 
temper, and disarrange the house- 
hold. 


STRYCHNINE. 


Strychnine or Strychnia is a 
deadly poison obtained from the 
seeds of the plant Strychnos Nux 
Vomica or Vomit Nut. This plant 
grows in India, Burmah, Siam, 
and Cochin China. The fruit is 
the size of a small orange and a 
yellowish color. The seeds are 
about the size of a halfpenny, flat- 
tish, slightly hollowish on one side, 
from an eighth to a quarter of an 
inch thick, and very bitter. The 
Vomit Nut was first used in this 
country to destroy cats, dogs, cows 
and wild animals. Strychnine is 
the chief active poison in the seeds 
ofthe Vomit Nut,and was first 
obtained from them in 1818. Stry- 
chnine is not very solable in cold 
water, but one part of it will give 
a decidedly bitter flavor to seven 
hundred thousand parts of water. 
Strychnia is oneof the most ener- 
getic, violent, and strongest poisons 
known, and is put next to prussic 
acid for deadliness; it is prepared 
in crystals, aud cannot be easily 
told from many other almost harm- 
less powders. A yearor two ago 
some got mixed with another pow- 
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der in a chemist's shop, and three 
persons were fatally poisoned be- 
fore the mistake was discovered 
After swallowiug a poisonous dose 
of Strychnine the bad symptoms 
come on in from 5 to 5o minutes. 
These symptoms are first restless- 
ness and then a suffocative felling; 
this is followed by twitching of the 
muscles of the face and limbs, and 
lastly the muscles of the spinecon- 
tract, and the body then forms an 
arch, the head being one end of it 
and the feet the other. After a 
minute or so the comvulsion passes 
off, leaving the person very weak 
and perspiring freely. A noise, 
breath of air, &c., will start another 
convulsion, and so the patient goes 
on from convulsion to convulsion 
until in from half an hour to an 
hour after taking the fatal dose he 
dies from suffocation or exhaustion. 
To try to stop a fatal ending the 
person should be made to vomit, 
and then largly dosed with spirits 
if a doctor cannot be got. 


PREPARATIONS. — These are 
Extractum Nucis Vomica, often 
written Ext. Nue. Vom.; Tinctura 
Nucis Vomica, usually written 
Tinct. Nuc. Vom.; Lixuor Strych- 
niae Hydrochloratis, commonly 
written Liq. Strych. Hydrochier; 
and Strychnia Sulphatis, sometimes 
written Strvch. Sulph. If my 
readers have any prescriptions, 
and find inthem one of the above 
names, they now know that they 
have been taking one of the dead- 
liest poisons we have. There are 
also some patent medicines that 
contain strychnia. My readers 
will do well to keep away from all 
drugs; they are rarely, if ever, 
needed. 


WHEN Usep.—Drug doctors pre- 
scribe the Vomit Nut or strychnia 
as a tonic in nervousdebility, con- 
stipation, diarrhoea, dyspepsia, re- 
tention of the urine, paral ysis, 
even in infantile paralysis, to stop 
night sweats of consumptives, in 
sexual weakness, in hysteria, 
melancholia, St. Vitus’ Dance, or 
chorea. It has also been given 


to try to break drinkers from a de- 
sire for intoxicants. This poison 
will not cure any of the diseases 
for which itis given. Did drug 
doctors know a little about Natural 
Cure they weuld know that all 
diseases can be better cured with- 
out drugs than with them; in fact, 
every dose of medicine is a doseof 
poison, andretards cure. A medi- 
cal dose of strychnia may cause 
nervousness, anxiousness, tremb- 
lings, sudden startings, twitchings 
of the limbs, and griping in the 
bowels. If my readers will be 
guided by me they will never take 
a dose of this or any other poison. 
T. R. ALLISON, M. D. 


Portrait for Sale. 

Many of our readers aud friends 
write asking fora photograph. We 
have just had some taken—large 
cabinet size and will mail one at 
cost (35 cents) to any address. 

A half-tonecopy appears on 16th 
page this month. Of course the 
original photo is larger and much 
su perior. 


Photographs. 
Ourcharges for reading pho- 
tographs are the same as for per 


sonalexaminations. See third col- 
umn, 16th page, this number. 


If we would know the truth of 
ourselves, we must interrogate 
Phrenology, and follow out her 
teachings, as we would a course 
of religious training, after we had 
once become satisfied of its truth. 


* * * The result of my ex 
perience for something over two 
score years is this: That Phre- 
nology is a revelation put by God 
himself within the reach of all 
His intelligent creation, to be 
studied and applied inall the re- 
lations and in all the business of 
life.—Hon. John Neal. 


Every Saturday the Philosophi- 
cal Journal, edited and published 
by T. G. Newman at 1429 Market 
street, San Francisco, comes to our 
table freighted with thoughts, oc 
cult and thoughts sensible. Every- 
body and his family can read this 
readable journal for $r a year. 


THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Possesses EXXCkPTIONAL FACILITIES for 
presenting to ita readers lines of thought 
and investigation aa yet undertaken by 
noother mayazine. 

Oriental Religions, their relation to 
Christian Doctrines. 

Esoteric Sciences, their practical bear- 
ing and connection with the exact sci- 
ences, 

Biolovy. the origin aud unfol:Iment of 
life in ita higher and occult, as well a8 
ite more material phases, treated in such 
& manner as to be of invaluable help to 
the student. 


A Continned Line of Instructions for 
indivi 'ual development, 

Solar Biology and Astrology will re- 
ceive spe ial attention, 

Occult Significance of Color. Tone and 
Quality of prevailing zodiacal signs con- 
sidered in each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting 
material will be handsomely covered 
each month in the color of the prevail- 
ing zodiacal! sign, and no time or expense 
witl ^e spared to make thi« journal one 
of the leading periodicals of the day. 

H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 

Annnal eubscription $1.50, sample 
copy 15etg. Address, 

EsorERIC PuBLISuING Company, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


Enormous Increase of Sales with 
BANKERS 


Nearly every 
Commercial 
and 

Bes cA Savings Dank 


PTS are using 
THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITERS 


They are also used exclusively in 
the Telegraph Dept. of the Southern 
Pacific Co. Also usel exclusively 
by .Wilshire-Brison- Wolff Co., Gun- 
nison, Booth & Bartnett, Brainard C. 
Brown (Court Reporter.) 

We Rent New Typewriters. 
Catalogue Free 


L. & M. ALEXANDER & CO. 
110 Montgomery St., S. F. 
Branches: Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


"LIFE AND BEAUTY." 


Is the Most Enterprising 
Health Magazine Pub- 
lished. 

All the leading actresses and authors 


tell in its columns how they prolong 
their youth and preserve their beauty. 


One Year - 50 Cts. 
Two Years - $1.00 


Addreas ‘‘Life and Beauty," 24 Clo- 
velly Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, Lon- 
don. 

We will forward sample of ‘Life and 
Beauty” for five cents, also take gub- 
acriptions for same at Human Nature 
Office. 


HUMAN NATURE 


OUR NEW OFFER FOR 1901, 


Human Nature 50 cents per Year 
We also receive subscriptions 
forthe following at One Dollar 
per year 
Phrenological Journal, IN, Y 
Human Faculty, Chicago 
Health. Calif, 
Health Culture, N. Y. 

Any one of the above and 
"Human Nature" one year for 
$1.25 or the five Magazines for 
$3.50 : 

Another Offer. 

We are offering Aygeto Therapy 
and Auman Nature one year for 
one dollar. 


Private Students. 


Professor Haddock is now ready to 
receive students for pRIvATE instruction 
any day. 

In a professional course he guarantees 
to teach any one of ordinary intelligence 
how to read character scientifically and 
accurately. 

PRoor.— Last Summer Professor 
Brinkler had received no inetruction 
how to read character until he came to 
HuMAN NATURE office, but in one month 
at two lessons per day he mastered the 
fundamental principle of the science and 
became such a good reader that we left 
him in sole charge of the office during 
our atay in Europe for four months, and 
he certainly sustained his position. 

Come and take our private course of 
50 lessons for $60. Individual instruct- 
ion costs more than class instruction. 
but it ia worth it. 

Some traveling Phrenologists do ex- 
ceedingly well, and make $10 to $20 per 
day. 


WITTER MEDICAL 
SPRINGS WATER 


Is an unfailing remedy for dis- 
eases of the 
STOMACH, LIVER, KIDNEY 
AND BLADDER. 


Unequaled for the cure of all 
Skin and Blood Diseases. 
Prescribed and endorsed by the 
leading physicians of the State. 


Office—Columbian Bldg., 916 Mar- 
ket St., Room 64. 
wee. Please mention Human Na- 
ture. 
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Our Course of Lessons 


We give private lessons in Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy daily at 
‘the office. 

Students received at any time. 

Our method of teaching is sim- 
ple. Wedo not confound students 
with technical phrases, but teach 
tbern how to read heads and faces 
as easy as reading a placard on the 
wall. 

Each lesson takes one hour. 
Some pupils take two lessons per 
day; others one; others still, only 
one per week. Students make 
their own time: 


Short Course, 8 lessons - - - $10.00 
General Course, 22 lessons - - 25.00 
Professional Course, so lessons - 50.00 


The Professional Course earns a 
Diploma. 


Professor Haddock is the author 
of and accepts responsibility for 
all unsigned articles and  para- 
graphs. The moral responsibility 
for signed articles devolves upon 
the writer whose name is attached. 


38 MONEY ORDERS «X 


We hope our friends will re- 
member that all money orders, 
American or International, must 
be drawn on the Post Office at San 
Francisco, Cal., or through an Ex- 
press Company, and made payable 
to Allen Haddock at 1020 Market 
Street. Bank checks not accepted 
2s 6d in British stamps received as 
one year's subscription. 


[ri All Aboard.” 


Subscribe for “Human Nature” for 
1901, and learn of our visit to England 
and her people, their industries, progress, 
richee and poverty; the ancient castles, 
antiquities and modern methods; 
London, Paris and the Paris exhibition. 
The strange sights we witnessed. All 
will be thrown on the pages of "Human 
Nature" month hy month in sucha vivid 
manner that you will imagine you are 
there yourself. You can journey with 
us all next year for 50 cents, 

This is only one feature for *Human 
Nature" for 1901. The science of 
Phrenology will be presented in new 
and interesting ways. Progressive- 
means of healing the sick without poison- 
ous drugs; radical thoughts upon the 
vital topics of the day; outspoken words 
upon every subject pertaining to human 
welfare; poetry and high-class literature 
by the best writers. This is in store for 
readers of "Human Nature’’ for 1901, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


V. Why you should read the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Because it is a bright, up-to-date expo- 
nent of Human Nature, 

Because it will help you to understand 
yourself and others. 

Because it exposes to view the mental 
machinery of public men and women. 

Because its Child Culture Department 
helps mothers to understand the :harac- 
ter and needs of each child. 

Because it will interest you intensely. 

Single copy, ro cents; one year, f1.00; 
mailed free. Address 27 E 21st street, 
New York. ; 


THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Possesses ExckPTIoNAL FAciLITIES for 
presenting to its readers linea of thought 
and investigation as yet undertaken by 
noother magazine. 

Oriental Religions, their relation to 
Christian Doctrines. 

Esoteric Sciences, their practical bear- 
ing and connection with the exact sei- 
ences. 

Biology. the origin and unfoldment of 
life in its higher and occult, as well as 
its more material phases, treated in such 
a manner aa to be of invaluable help to 
the student. 


A Continued Line of Instructions for 
individual development, 

Solar Biology and Astrology will re- 
ceive special attention, 

Occult Significance of Color. Tone and 
Quality of prevailing zodiacal signs con- 
sidered in each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting 
material will be handsomely covered 
each month in the color of the prevail- 
ing zodiacal sign, and no time or expense 
will be sparad to make this journal one 
of the leading periodicals of the day. 

H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 

Annual subscription $1.50, sample 
copy r5cts. Address, 

Esoreric Pusiisutne Company, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


INSTITUTE OF FINE FORCES. 


A place where sunlight (and its colors. ) 
massage, electricity, pscho-wagnetism, 
hydrotheraphy, hygieo-therapy, nervo- 
patby, and other refined natural methods 
are applied to the sick and suffering. 

The "Fine Forces" are better suited 
to man than the drug system alone, 
Drugs have their place and are pre- 
scribed when needed. The wonderful 
cures wrought by the scientific applicat- 
ion of ‘‘Color” treatment, or ‘‘Chromo- 
pathy,” appeal tothe chronic sufferer. 
All diseases, especially chronic com- 
plaivts and mental and nervous diseases 
are reached by the methods employed 
by the specialists at the INSTITUTE, at 
474 Geary St, San Francisco, Calif, 

W. P. PHELoN, M. D., Supt. 


Mrs. EF. A. ADAMS, maguetism and 
treatment, 

J. E. Morton, P. Ph. D. D. M, 
magnetism, chromcpathy and psycho- 
mentalism. Hours—g a. M. to 6 P, N. 


HUMAN NATURE 


HEALTH 


A Monthly Magazine devoted to the 
cause and cure of diseases. Price, $1.00 
per year. 

Teaches hygiene, diet, mechno-ther- 
apy, hydro-therapy and common-sense 


methods of getting and keeping good 
health. Directs attention to unrecog- 


nized gluttony and superstitious faith 
in the power of drugs to cure. Consid- 
ers disease a penalty for disobeying 
Nature's laws, and advocates Nature as 
the real healing power. 

Edited by W. P. Burke, M. D., at 


DR. BURKE'S SANATARIUM 
Altruria, Sonoma County, Cal. 


Get the Best ! 


Price's Magazine of Psychology. 


Devoted to Psychic, Scientific and 
Philosophic Research, particularly to 
the Law of Health and Longevity. 

Seeks truth, exposes frauds, endea 
vors to extend the science of Psychol- 
ogy and Metaphysical Healing on a 
lofty plane. You can't afford to be with- 
out its teaching. Subscription price $1 
per annum for rgoo. Sample copy roc. 
Published on the first of every month 
by DR. W. R. PRICE'S SANITARIUM 
AND Schoor OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

For full information address 
Dr. W. R. PRICE, L.L. B. Ph. D., 
Editor. 309 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga 


Dr. CYRUS R. TEED <Koresh) 


(Founder of Koreshanity) 


The Scientific, Religious and Social 
Revolutionist, publishes 


THE FLAMING SWORD 


Tbe only unique Journal in the world, 
only paper devoted to Universology. 
The greatest scientific discoveries and 
achivements of modern times. 

Astronomical Sciences the basis of 
Koreshau Theology, Astro-Biology and 
Social Theocracy. Sixteen page weekly 
$1.00 per year. Sample free. 


Guiding Star Publishing Honse. 
6308 Wentworth Ave,, Chicago, Ill 


Human Nature Mall Course of Phren- 
ological Lessons, 


Our twenty-seven type-written lessons 
(if thoroughly mastered) will enable any 
intelligent person to accurately read 
human character. 

They are the result of a life study of 
phrenological science, and its essence in 
a nutshell. This course was formerly 
sold for $25, but the price has been re- 
duced to §5, if taken in one package. 


The next session of the 
American Institute of 
Phrenology commcesSep- 


LEW B. DOUGLAS, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


397 Parrott Building, Emporium 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Philosophical Journal, 


Established 1865, 
For Thirty Years Issued As 


Tha Chicage Rellglo-Philesopbical Journal 
Js Now Published Weekly at 


$1.00 PER YEAR AT 
1429 MARKET ST, S. F. 


ALL THE LITERATURE 
Of the day in 
OCCULT, SPIRITUAL, 
LIBERAL, SCIENTIFIC 
LINES OF THOUGHT 
May Be Obtained at This Office. 


Enormous Increase of Sales with 
BANKERS 


Nearly every 
, Commercial 

B. and 

Savings Bank 
^ are using 


THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITERS 


They are also used exclusively in 
the Telegraph Dept. of the Southern 
Pacific Co. Also used exclusively 
by  Wilshire-Brison-Wolff Co, Gun- 
nison, Booth & Bartnett, ‘Brainard C. 
Brown (Court Reporter.) 


We Rent New Typewriters. 
Catalogue Free. 


L. & M. ALEXANDER & CO. 
110 Montgomery St., S. F. 
Branches: Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


PRACTICAL 
CHARACTER 
READING 


to: 


Human Faculty 


Will enable you to Practically 
study, understand and read all 
kinds of MEN, WOMEN AND 
CHII,DREN. 

Buy of your newsdealer, or send 
10c for sample copy. $1 per year. 

L. A. VAUGHT, Publisher, 
Suite 18, 317 Inter-Ocean Bldg. 
Chicago, Illi 
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emanly Beauty of Form and Features, 


Containing specially written chapters from many well-known authorities on the cultivation of 


nal beauty in 


women, as based upon Health-Culture ; fully illustrated. Edited by Albert Turner. Bound in oth. price, $1.00, 
Some idea of the scope of this work may be seen from the following from the 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 


INTRODUCTION. By ELLA VAN PooLx. The Power of Beauty 
—Beauty Defined—All Capable of Improvement—What 
v Ke ND REQUIRE- 

WOMANLY BEAUTY, ITS ELEMENTS A? R 
MENTs. By Dr. D. H. JACQUES. The Proper Propor- 
tions of tue Human Figure—The Face and the Features 
—Tbe Hair—Tbe Neck and Shoulders—The Arms and 
Hands—The Limbe and Feet—The Skin—Beauty the 
Sign of Heulth Nb WAY 
TY OF WOMANKIND: WHY IT LASTS A w 

PEAU IT FADES. By Dr. C, H, HrRATZ, of Holland. To Be 
Found iu the Living Form, Not in Art—The Unit of 
Measurements With Diagram—Study of Special Features 
—Neck and Shouldera—Pre-Natal Influences—The Beauty 
Curve—Importance of Nourtshment—Of Exercise— Prop- 
er Age for Marriage—Good and Bad Features. 


TEMPERAMENTAL TYPES. By SARAH C. Tu NER. Physi- 
cal Conditions, Affecting Form—the Motive Tempora 
ment Described, With Ita Pecullarities—The Vital Tem- 

rament the Best for Women, How Produced—The 

ental Temperament, Nerveus and Sensitive, How to 
Control and --overn It -Extremes Should be Modified, 

and How to Do It. x t " 
REATHING AND BEAUTY. By W. C. LATSON, M. D. 

g Its Imp ;rtaunce—' Three Methods of Breathing—i be Clav- 
iculur—The Lateral—lrhe Abdominal—A rrect Car 
riage of the Body—Exercises for Carriage and Proper 
Breathing—Breathing Exercises for Health and | eauty, 


CURATIVE BREATHING. By MADAME DONNA MADIXXA. 
A Personal Experience a Remedial Breathing—What 
Was Done—A Lesson for Frail Women 


SLEEP: ITS EFFECTS ON BEAUTY. By ELLA VAN POOLE, 
Its Importance—Its Benefits—Results of Insufficient 
Sleep, How Indicated—How to sleep, Preparations, Ne- 
cesary Conditions— Relaxation of Body and Mind, Di- 
rections—itules to Fotlow— For Sufferers from Insom- 
nla—Methods of Overcoming It—Regulation of Diet— 
Relieving the System of Accumulations—Massage, How 
to Apply It—Sundry Suggestions, 
HE HOME A GYMNASIUM. By Mra. O. V. SESSIONS, Its 
T Great Need—Illustrated by Mrs. Wise and Mrs. Foolish 
—Mrs. Foolish's Bad Night's Rest—A Hard Day's Work 
—Improper Position in Work. in Sitting and Stair 
Climbing—Poor Food, Bad Digestion—A Nervous Hus- 
band—A Physical and Mental Wreck—Life a Failure— 
Mrs. Wise Understands Relaxation and Rest—Sleeps Well 
—Breathes Deeply—Keeps her Body in Good Poise While 
Doing Work lakes Proper Periods for Rest—Bings for 
Btrength—Work Easily and Well I one—Life Full of 
Brightness and a Success—Importance of Exercise and 
Repose—Fully Illustrated with Drawings 
HEAL D BEAUTY. By CHAS H. SHEPARD. M.D. A 
(9 ete Inquiry as to tbe Preservation of Beauty; The 
Answer—Suggestions as to Food—Exercitse—Bathing— 
Sleep—The Emotions. XC DE 
INFLUEN OF THOUGHT UPON BEAUTY. r. W. 
Ut eon: Form and Expression the two Elements 
of Beauty—The Genesis of Expression—The Underlyl 
Mental State—Form and Feature, Partly Inherited an 
Partly an Achlevement—How the Features are Moulded 
—Lines, Their Causes, Meaning and Cure—Tbhbo Most Im- 
portant Secret of Beauty : 
CIA. ASSAGE. By ELLA VAN Poors. For the Preven- 
TA one Wrinkles and Age In the Face—What a Woman's 
Face Should Be— What Gives it Form-— What Causes It to 
Change—The Muscles of the Face and Their Uses—The 
Value of Massnge—How It Should Be Applied t^ Preserve 
and Restore the Face—Directions for the Removal of 
Wrinkles—For Preserving Contour—For Removing 
Doub!e Chin—For Restoration of Neck When Abused by 
High, Tight Collars—The Use of Skin Food or Cold Cream. 
Very fully illustrated with plates and half tones from life 


THE IR. ITS CARE AND CULTURE. By ALBERT TUR- 
ENER: A Good Head of Hair Natural—Anatomy of the 
Bkin—Magnified Sections Showing Halrand How It Ia 
Nourished — Why men Become Bald More Than Women 
—Exercisin: the Scalp and Hair Roots—Massage for the 
Scalp. Illustrated. ERIN Tai i 

UST DEVELOPMENT: HOW TO SECU . Ita Impo 

» oe in Beauty and asa Sign of Health—How toPromote 
It—Sugge tions to Mothers—Exercise—Massage. 

ARE OF THE HANDS AND FEET. By STELLA STUART, 

o Should Be Well Preserved—Red Hands—How to Wash 
the Hands—The Feet—A Natural_ Foot Very Rare—A 
First Prize Foot, Lllustrated from Life—Anatomv of the 
Feet —Radiograph of Woman's Foot in Fashionable Shoe. 


EXERCISING FOR GRACE AND POISE. Necessary for 
Beauty, WhatIs Needed —How to Acquire It —Right Kind 
of Exercise— The Importance of Apparatus, Illustrated. 

MECHANICAL AIDS TO NORMAL BREATHING. B W.R. 
C. LATSON, M. D. The Importance of Breath 
Place in Some Religious Ri'stema - The Effects of Deep 
Breathing—What Is Normal Breathing—The Difficulties 
Usually Found—The Advantages of a Breathing Tube-- 
Exercises, with Illustrations. 

HOW To HAVE A GOOD COMPLEXION, By SUSANNA W, 
Dopps, M. D. A Good Complexion a Harity—-ome of 
the Cuuscs for a Bad Complexion—What to to Over- 
come It—The Functions of tbe Skin—The Importance of 
Right Living—The Bathing and Care of the Face—Causes 
for Wrinkles. 


BICYCLING AND BEAUTY. By MARY SARGENT HOPKINR, 
Wheeling as an Aid to Good Health—Proper Position 
is of Great Importance—One Should be Cautious in 
Riding Too Far an. Too Fast, Also in Climbing Hills 
—Suitable liress—The Deleterious Hffecta of Wrong 
Riding, and the Many Advantages Derived From the 
Sensible Use of the heel—It Helps Digestion, Quickens 
the Circulation and Diverts the Mind, Thereby Givins 
Nature a Chance in CADRE the Saliow, Listiese 
Woman, Into a Wholesome, Brig) t-Eyed Being, Beauti 
ful With the Glow of Health. 


EXERCISE-WHO NEEDS IT. THE BENEFITS—HOW TO 
TAKEIT. By Epwarp B. WANMAN. The Housewlfe— 
The Business Womnn—Tho Clerk—The Bicyclist—The 
Toacher, ete. TIL Buln EFIT3—Obesity—Too Thin—The 
Liver—The Heart—The Lungs——The Kidneys—Circula- 
tion— Dyspepsia—Consttpation—Physical Beauty—How 
Not to Exercise—When to Exercise—How Much]. 

REDUCTION OF FLESH Fat Producing Foods- Exercise— 
Massage Roller Treatment; How to Apply It—Six Inches 
Reduction in Three Months. 

THE UGLY DUCKLING A STORY. By ELSIE CARMICHAEL. 
Physical Enthustaam—A Despairing Mother—A Sister's 
Interest—Mr, Monteith—A inter From Home--The 
Changes Surprise—The Mother's Pleasure—W hat Was 

ne 


PERFUMES AND HEALTH. By Pets L. OSWALD, M. D. 
“Whatever Isl'leasant Is rong" Is Not True—''Per. 
fumery and Prayer" an Enjoinment of Mohammed—Na- 

leon the First Used Eau de Cologne to Prevent Con- 
gion- Perfumes as n Protection Against Disease Germs 
—Glue Factories and Stock Yards—Bad Odors a Danger 
Signal—Unperverted Nerves a Safe Criterion—Patienta 
Bent to ine Woods aud Flower Plautations—Sweet 
Herbs as an [ncense Powder. 


SOME SECRETS ABOUT A BEAUTIFUL NECK. By ELKA- 
NOR WAINWRIGHT. Sts Requirements—The Gibson Girl 
—Tho Effect of Tight High Collars—A Practical Method 
of Restoration and Development. 

DRESS. By ELLA VAN POOLE. hatIt Should Accomplish- 
Should Ke Comfortible and Healthful; How to ure 
This--Independence in Dress—8tudy of Individuallty— 
Dress a Fine Art, [d 

VOICE AN ELEMENT OF BEAUTY. By W. R. C. LATSON, 
M. D. Voice a Complement to Benuty of Face and Form— 
Volce and Bodily Polso—An Instrument of Expression— 
The American Volcc—Faults of Voice: Their Cause and 
Cure—Mechanism of Tone Production—Breathing— 
“Voice Special ists.” “Voice Builders.” and Others, Blind 
Leaders of the Biind—Slammncring, Stuttering and Other 
Vocal Defects--Excreises, 

THE PROBLEM OF PHYSICAL BEAUTY. By A.B. JAMISON 
M, D. Tuo Body Should Have Care as Well as the 
Ciothes—Should be Clean Inside and Out—The Nervous 
ry Senger Higher Nature Should be Cultivated and 
This Should Govern Our l.ives. 

HOW PATTI KETAINS HER BEAUTY. By Mrs. LEONARD 
L. HILL. A Visit to Craig-y-nos—Her Youthful Appear. 
ance—Her paly l tfe—Her Walks--Her Dress— He: 


Amusements. 

THE CARE OF THE SKIN. By ALBERT TURNER. Sever 
Million Pores—Twenty-five Miles of Tubin —Bathing- 
The Dry Cold Air Bath—The Hot Air Bath M e 

HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL, By RACHEL SWAIN, M. D. * 
a Man Thinketh, o Is He"—The Infiuence of the Mind 
—The Effects of Unhealthfui Living—importance of 
Cleaniiness—The Influence of Right Living 

HINTS IN BEAUTY CULTURE. Compiled by the EDITOR, 
Suggestions from the Best Sources on very Phase ot 
the Subject, Condensed and Made Practical, 

HINTS IN HEALTH CULTURE. By ATBERT TURNER. More 

an y ef Suggestions Applicable to Every- 

Life and all Conditions, intr 


Very handsomely printed, in fine cloth and gold, price. $1.00. Address 


PROF. ALLEN HADDOCK, 


1020 MARKBET ST. S.F. 
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HUMAN NATURE 


Tombow 


CHAINLESSS60-RACERS50- LIGHTROADSTER $40-ROADSTER $35 
A COMPLETE LINE 


Thos. H. B. VARNEY, Agent, Market & 10th Sts.,S. F, 


A PHRENOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION 


MADE BY 


Prof. Allen Haddock 


Photo by Holler. 


Will be an accurate delineation 
of your character, because he has 
an international reputation as a 
scientific phrenologist, and has had 
a steady practice of phrenology 


during sixteen years in San 
Francisco, mostly in the same 
block. 


Men and women are adapted by 
nature to certain business, trades 
or professions; nothing but a 
phrenological examination can de- 
termine the sphere to which you 
belong, and in which you may hope 
to win sticcess. 


Those contemplating marriage 
should not fail to consult Professor 
Haddock and learn the tempera- 
ment in the opposite sex best 
suitedto harmonize with their own. 

The examination will also in- 
clude a physical diagnosis and in- 
valuable advice regarding health 
and the cure of disease. 


PRICE OF PHRENOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION, ORAL - - $1.00 
EXAMINATION AND CHART - 2.00 
EXAMINATION, CHART AND 
ELABORATE TYPE WRIT- 
TEN ANALYSIS 5.00 
P HOTOGRAPHS SAME PRICE 


1020 MARKET ST., S. F, 


Photographs. 
Ourcharges for reading pho 
tographs are the same as for per 
sonal examinations. 


Our Mail Course. 

Our $25 MaiL COURSE consists of 27 
Typewritten Lessons sent at the rate of 
three per week, followed by questions 
to be answered by the pupil in his own 
language. 

This is followed up by corrections, 
further analysis and a course of charac- 
ter reading from photographs. Shape 
of the head, expression and signs of 
character on the head and face; Fea- 
tures, Gesture, Temperament and all the 
indications of character are mastered in 
Three or Four months, after which a 
DIPLOMA is issued to the student es- 
tablishing him as a competent. Only 
one has failed passing tbe final exami- 
nation these last 10 years. 

We send the course of 27 lessons with- 
out further correspondence for §5. 

Address, PROF. HADDOCK, 

1020 Marhet st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Our Course of Lessons 


We give private lessons in Phre- 
nology and Physiognomy daily at 
the office. 

Students received at any time. 

Our method of teaching is sim- 
ple. Wedo not confound students 
with technical phrases, but teach 
them how to read heads and faces 
as easy as reading a placard on the 
wall, 

Each lesson takes one hour. 


Some pupils take two, lessons per 
day; others one; others still, only 
one per week. Students make 
their own time: 


Short Course, 8 lessons - - - fi000 
General Course, 22 lessons - - 25.00 
Professional Course, 50 lessons - 50.00 


The Professional Course earns a 
Diploma. 


Human Nature 50 cents per Year 
We also receive subscriptions 
forthe following at Oue Dollar 
per year 
Phrenological Journal, N Y 
Human Faculty, Chicago 
Health, Calif, 
Health Culture, N. Y. 


Any one of the above and 


."Human Nature” one year for 


$1.50 or the five Magazines for 


$3.50 
Another Offer. 
We are offering Hygeto- Therapy 
and Human Nature one year for 
one dollar, 


